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WHAT [8S OUR IDEA 
OF A UNIVERSITY? 


WO Gulfs have attracted the attention of the world 

since the pioneering days of North America. They 
are both the outlet of two mighty streams and, at the same 
time, the entrance to the hinterland of an immense continent. 
The Gulf of Mexico is northerly bordered by five of the 
largest states of this republic; the Gulf of St. Lawrence ex- 
pands its green and icy waters between Newfoundland, the 
Province of Quebec, and the three Maritime Provinces of 
the Realm of Canada. 

Quebec and the Gulf of Mexico, despite a distance of two 
thousand miles separating them, have had much to do with 
one another in the early days. It is quite impossible for a 
Quebecer, for a Montrealer in particular, not to recall the 
deeds of the two LeMoynes, founders of Mobile and New 
Orleans; above all, not to ponder over the heroic travels 
and death of Cavelier de La Salle in the wilds of Texas. 
This tragic end of a wonderful enterprise did not, however, 
discourage Canadians from attempting again to reach your 
Imperial State. Your Canadian River appears to have been 
so called after one of them and we know that your neighbor- 
ing city of Galveston was founded on the land of Michel 
Ménard, a native of St. Denis-sur-Richelieu, near Montreal. 
It also appears that in 1845, when the United States of 
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America thought of annexing Texas, they thought of annex- 
ing Canada too. And now, “si parva licet componere mag- 
nis,” my presence here, in answer to your kind invitation, is 
to me like a new link between my beloved Province and your 
Powerful State. 

Is it not characteristic of our times that this event should 
take place under the patronage of university training, and is 
it not a new proof that the world of intelligence and learning 
is truly international? I foster a great hope that, in the fu- 
ture, the universities shall work steadily together in a sense 
of mutual understanding between nations, and do their share 
in the maintenance of peace. 


K ok *K 


Now, to deal with the subject of this paper, let me first 
tell you how I have been induced to choose it. We have, in 
Montreal, a sister university, well-known to you, I believe: 
I name “Old McGill.” The Principal of McGill is an Ari- 
zona boy of Canadian descent, Mr. Lewis-William Douglas. 
Being a friend of mine, I asked him what interesting subject 
he thought a French-Canadian ecclesiastical university Rec- 
tor might appropriately develop before a Texan audience. 
We both agreed that I would explain to you ‘What is our 
idea of a University?” 

Of course, you have all heard of Cardinal Newman’s fa- 
mous book on the same question. Here is one of his very 
subtle quotations: ‘‘A University is not a birthplace of poets 
or authors, of founders of schools, leaders of colonies, or 
conquerors of nations. It does not promise a generation of 
Aristotles or Newtons, of Napoleons or Washingtons, of 
Raphaels or Shakespeares, though such miracles of nature 
it has before now contained within its precincts. Nor is it 
content on the other hand with forming the critic or the ex- 
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perimentalist, the economist or the engineer, though such too 
it includes within its scope. But a University training is the 
great ordinary means to a great but ordinary end; it aims at 
raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the pub- 
lic mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying true 
principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular 
aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas 
of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political power, 
and refining the intercourse of private life. It is the educa- 
tion which gives a man a clear conscious view of his opinions 
and judgments, a truth in developing them, an eloquence in 
expressing them, and a force in urging them.’”’ A volume 
would scarcely suffice to comment on these lines so full of 
substance. 

But Cardinal Newman wrote his book a hundred years 
ago and he had in mind an Irish University in Dublin. The 
case of a French University, if not different from a religious 
viewpoint, differs greatly in many other respects. Besides, I 
am sure that our own conception of university training, 
although you may judge it somewhat antiquated, will appeal 
to you as an important and sound achievement. 

The task of education is a beautiful one. It is a work of 
art, it is a work of life. When a young man enrolls in a uni- 
versity, his education has previously been brought to a cer- 
tain degree of efficiency. But there still remains much to be 
accomplished. Indeed, we have to put the finishing touch on 
the work of our predecessors, who have labored at the intel- 
lectual and moral formation of the student: we have to make 
a man of him, a complete man. In my mind, a complete man 
must be learned, philosophical, and religious. Even this is 
not sufficient. When we have taught a young man “how to 
think,” there is something more we must teach him: we must 
teach him to be a Jeader. No Christian has the right to live 
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for himself alone; he must live for others, be serviceable to 
his neighbor, enlighten him, protect him and be his bene- 


factor. 
* x * 


We are aware that there exists a certain feeling of un- 
easiness, of discontent rather, among university leaders of 
English-speaking America. They complain of the unpre- 
paredness of the boys and girls enrolling in their faculties 
and of the exaggerated specialization of the students. I have 
heard the president of a New England university blankly 
acknowledge these two evils at a centennial celebration. 
Others believe that modern universities comprise too many 
professional schools or so-called faculties and that three or 
four of them—really fundamental ones—should sufhice. This 
has been clearly written by a very clever president of one of 
your largest and wealthiest universities. Personally, I en- 
dorse the essential in these opinions. 

In Quebec, our old system of education has shielded us 
from some of these reputed evils. A boy who wishes to be- 
come a clergyman, a physician, or a lawyer must, at the age 
of twelve, enter one of our thirty-two classical colleges— 
thirty-two for a population of 2,500,000—where he will fol- 
low an eight-year course of French and English (the two 
oficial languages of the country), Latin and Greek, history, 
geography, mathematics and sciences, philosophy and re- 
ligion. The aim of this lengthy course is to train the mind 
of the young man and to give him a general culture, thor- 
oughly disinterested, without specialization in any particular 
subject, quite unlike the English curriculum of high schools 
and arts course where optional subjects are customary. As a 
matter of fact, we consider such options premature and 
prejudicial to general training. Note two years of philosophi- 
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cal studies which are the fit and necessary completion of the 
course of secondary teaching. And mind you, we do not un- 
derstand philosophy as a mere perusal of all the philosophi- 
cal doctrines known to the world; of course, we have to 
analyze them because they explain, because they are wit- 
nesses to the evolution of philosophical thought; but we do 
a great deal more: we inculcate in the student a method of 
thinking and a particular philosophical doctrine. 

After this eight-year course, the qualified student obtains 
his B.A. degree. Now, he may be allowed to register in one 
of the leading faculties of the university (divinity, philoso- 
phy, medicine, dental surgery, law), and he is ready for spe- 
cialization. I do not speak of our faculties of sciences, engi- 
neering, and higher commercial studies. Naturally, a B.A. 
degree is always an official matriculation in any of these de- 
partments, but other diplomas are accepted as well. 

We are perfectly conscious that the traditional classical 
course takes a long time and that the average student will 
not get a livelihood before he is twenty-five. But we are so 
deeply convinced that this is the only adequate preparation 
for a university student that we will ‘‘stick to it,” thus fol- 
lowing the advice of many presidents of American univer- 
sities who would, if they could, exact from matriculating stu- 
dents this safe and traditional standing. It is no easy task, I 
assure you, to maintain it even among our Latin-minded 
people, for every young man today is eager to make money. 
But, to hurry is a mistake and to build a house on a poor 
foundation would be of no avail. 


xT ae ee 
Ladies and Gentlemen, what is a university in our day? 


A seat of higher learning and research and professional 
training as well. The modern tendency leans towards the 
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teaching of all human knowledge. University diplomas have 
become very popular in all classes of society. I dare say they 
are even a fetishism. Perhaps it is a compliment to the uni- 
versities but it is also a troublesome problem. Some years 
ago, I received from a celebrated seat of learning a circular 
letter announcing courses on City Traffic. I entertain no 
doubt as to the importance of this particular knowledge for 
chauffeurs and policemen, but I wonder if it should enter 
the scope of a university? 

From this standpoint, the European conception of a uni- 
versity differs from ours, if I am not mistaken. Let us take 
the University of Montreal, for example. We boast of 
seven faculties, twelve affiliated schools, and as many so- 
called annexed schools. European-minded, we would have 
preferred to retain the faculties only, with a few affliated 
schools. But this was impossible. All sorts of diplomas being 
awarded throughout Canada and the United States for vari- 
ous kinds of special teaching, we had to do the same in order 
to enable our students to follow new careers. Inevitably, a 
reaction was doomed to occur. It was daringly voiced by the 
President of the University of Chicago and his words were 
commented on all over the continent. 

I do not say that I agree with him on all points: some of 
them are too radical. The President of the University of 
Chicago may have changed his mind since he uttered his rev- 
olutionary plan of reform; nevertheless, this is what he said. 
In his opinion, a university should be composed uniquely of 
three faculties: metaphysics, social sciences, and natural sci- 
ences. He considers as mere professional training the teach- 
ing of theology, law, medicine, engineering, and commerce, 
and he sets it apart from the university proper with all the 
institutions of special researches. 

Newman’s idea that “University teaching without Theol- 
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ogy is simply unphilosophical,” is far from his mind. And 
that is one of the reasons why we do not agree with him on 
all points, in French Canada. 

Another difficulty arises upon examining this new doctrine. 
Were it understood, first, that all elementary teaching of a 
given subject, even leading to the baccalaureate, is no part of 
university training, and second, that this elementary knowl- 
edge is sufficient for the practice of a given profession, we 
would be ready to admit the author’s idea. But there are 
such things as doctorates and masteries of these branches of 
learning, and why would these degrees not pertain to univer- 
sity teaching? 

Moreover, to me, scientific research which supposes a 
thorough knowledge of a particular science and a fair knowl- 
edge of others, is the very stamp of university work and it is 
also considered as such by a majority. 

But there is a point in the author’s argument where I 
join him heartily and without restriction: it is when he recog- 
nizes a leading role to philosophy in his new program. He 
speaks of metaphysics: I speak of philosophy as a whole. 
The aim of higher education is wisdom, does he say, and we 
all know that philosophy is the school of wisdom. Here I 
feel that we are touching the nucleus of this speech. 


* * * 


In our opinion, the study of philosophy is not only a pre- 
paratory discipline for those who are attracted by higher 
learning, it is a necessary guidance in the attainment of this 
learning itself. The faculty of philosophy should act as a 
sort of compensation bureau or “clearing house’’ in the 
midst of the intermingling activities of all other faculties 
and schools. It is evident that a course of philosophy which 
would be a mere study of all intellectual errors and theories 
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of men since the beginning of civilization, could not accom- 
plish the mission we are advocating. Besides, we education- 
ists consider it our duty to shield the young minds entrusted 
to us from dangerous intellectual experiences, to which their 
lack of maturity would surely expose them. Therefore, a 
doctrine, a system of thought is necessary: the Catholic unt- 
versities have selected the philosophy of St. Thomas of 
Aquinas, which is, as you know, the philosophy of Aristotle, 
christianized, considerably augmented, and fully adapted to 
the needs of our day. This system is not purely ecclesiastical: 
it can be described as the “natural philosophy of the human 
mind.” 

There is a danger for many students, that of clinging to 
the sensible without ever rising to the thinkable. Philosophy 
will show them how this can be avoided. “The soul and life 
of university training lies in this process. A university is a 
laboratory of thought, the home of abstract science, pure 
theories, fundamental principles, rethought and examined in 
all the breadth of their spiritual dimensions: there, we can 
learn what is the hierarchy of essences, what is the being, 
unfolded in all its modalities and measured according to its 
limits generically, specifically and differentially.” 

I must apologize for so obscure a phraseology. But let 
me, once more, use this abstract language to give a few ex- 
amples of the practical utility of philosophy. Without it, I 
cannot see how a student could judge of materialism, prag- 
matism, and phenomenism, for instance; of naturalism in 
pedagogics ; in mathematics and physics, what could he think 
of Einstein’s relativism and the theories of evolution; in 
psychology, what of determinism; in social economy, what 
of the new forms of Marxism; in political science, what of 
sO many systems, fascists, or others? 

Natural sciences become more and more popular amongst 
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us. A sound philosophy will, above all, maintain in this par- 
ticular realm the fundamental principle of finality as the 
formal bond of experience and the conducting wire of scien- 
tific thought, opposing to the so-called scientist the necessary 
existence of primary causes. 

Science is privileged with complete autonomy in its meth- 
ods and conclusions. But philosophy has the right to criti- 
cize science; and it is philosophy that points out to us the 
exact sense, the nature, and reach of laws and formulas. 

To quote again Cardinal Villeneuve, Chancellor of Que- 
bec University: “‘. .. the true University man is the one who 
does not simply possess a good knowledge and a fair culture 
in science and arts but who, moreover, knows their major 
principles. . . . Philosophy alone links the different teach- 
ings on a common ground and provides the root and strength 
of every science. In other words, philosophy alone gifts the 
thinker with intellectual power and transcendency, thus en- 
abling him to consider the problems of truth as a universal- 
ist; philosophy alone creates the University mind apt to 
judge truth universally, and trains the genial specialist who 
finally conquers the élite... .” 

Philosophy ranks first because it possesses the power to 
organize the different branches of human knowledge and to 
show the hierarchy in which they stand. But in our estima- 
tion, the noblest of all our Faculties is theology, whose ob- 
ject is God himself. 


*K * * 


“The supreme glory of a Catholic university and its 
sturdiest rampart against doctrinal error is to add to the 
gleam of natural lights the splendid rays which come from 
Above; to pursue its researches in the brightness of this 
double focus and to penetrate its teaching with the princi- 
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ples of Divine Revelation. Then sacred theology, by its in- 
comparable nobleness as well as by the absolute certainty of 
its object, surpasses all other knowledge. It associates the 
earthly man to the eternal science of God Himself.” 

I could continue on with this fine quotation, extracted 
from an after-dinner speech, delivered by a former chancel- 
lor of Quebec University, the late Cardinal Rouleau. 

In Montreal, our faculty of theology has taken the means 
of propagating theological doctrines among laity and put- 
ting higher religious teaching within the reach of the man 
on the street. It has organized public classes on liturgy, 
canon law, Holy Scriptures, morals, Catholic action, and 
pontifical doctrine. The late Pope Pius XI has been, in re- 
cent years, the champion of Catholic action. 

Catholic action is a lay move sponsored by ecclesiastical 
hierarchy; it tends towards a renovation of society under the 
impulse of a live faith and zeal. Its leaders require a thor- 
ough training and deep convictions; they will find them in the 
teachings of our new Institute. 

The pontifical doctrine issued by the Vatican comes to us, 
as you know, by means of Encyclical Letters or similar off- 
cial documents, such as the one on racial theories. It deals 
with dogmatical, moral, and social subjects. The four last 
Popes, Leo XIII and Pius XI, in particular, were very re- 
markable leaders. Their masterly writings have been hon- 
ored with universal commentaries and admiration. The two 
letters known as ‘Rerum Novarum”’ and “Quadragesimo 
anno”’ constitute the charter of modern Catholic social doc- 
trine. Well-informed and far-sighted, courageous and wise, 
clear and moderate, they show the way to the betterment of 
the economic and social world and to the healing of modern 
plagues. English-speaking non-Catholics who have read 
these letters, found in them statements and theses most 
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comforting to their minds and hearts. It is the duty and 
happiness of French-Canadian universities to spread over 
the people of our Province and all over the country the bene- 
fits of so humane and urgent a doctrine. 


Universities are the brains of a nation; they cannot there- 
fore remain indifferent to national problems. 

In a country like ours, officially bilingual, whose history 
comprises two distinct parts—the French regime and the 
English regime—where two different traditions of religion, 
education, intellectual ideals meet together in all circum- 
stances, I must say that the national sense is still in the mak- 
ing. Our national status has been defined only recently, dur- 
ing the Westminster Conference. Long ago, we were a col- 
ony—nobody remembers that nor cares to remember—we 
were a dominion from 1867 to 1926; now, we are a realm, 
an autonomous realm, with the King of England on the 
throne; a virtually independent realm which is a part of the 
British Commonwealth of nations. This new status involves 
certain privileges with which our people as a whole are not 
yet familiar—and it is no wonder, for old-fashioned impe- 
rialists have endeavored for years to minimize the reach of 
the Westminster agreement. 

Besides, we French-Canadians who were in this new land 
one hundred and fifty years before the coming of the Eng- 
lish, we who have built our homes on the shores of the St. 
Lawrence and all over Canada without any hope or tempta- 
tion of ever returning to France, we hold that our culture, 
our laws and traditions, have the same rights as the English 
throughout the country, which rights have been officially 
recognized by the Act of British North America. 
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It would not be safe to leave to political men alone the 
care of explaining and defending our national status. Too 
many strange influences blow in political spheres. ‘These all- 
important questions must be studied and defined in the serene 
atmosphere of our universities which will thus become the 
strongholds of our national aspirations. 

There too, particularly in our faculty of law, our inter- 
national politics should be elaborated by men who are ex- 
perts in the matter and whose disinterestedness is a guaran- 
tee of freedom. I will further say that many aspects of our 
political, economic, and educational life appearing on the 
program of our School of Social Science, are well protected 
against the interference of party spirit. All those who con- 
template doing their share in social service, those who are 
attracted by journalism as a career or those whose ambition 
urges them to the mayoralty or deputation, should matricu- 
late in our School. It is recognized that excellent laws, re- 
cently voted, have been inspired and even drafted by our 
professors. 


Of course, Ladies and Gentlemen, the French Universities 
of Quebec and Montreal, like others of the same universal 
type, have had from the beginning their faculties of law 
and medicine. Ours are more than sixty years old. To these 
were added in the course of time, arts, letters, pharmacy, 
dental surgery, engineering, commerce, and natural sciences. 
All these branches of learning are necessary to our growing 
youth and are taught nowhere else, in their mother-tongue, 
except in France. We were compelled to organize such 
schools and we do not regret having done so. 

But it is obvious today that universities must specialize, 
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at least to a certain extent. Besides, it is now impossible to 
compete, in certain fields, with neighboring universities, mag- 
nificently endowed and equipped with perfect laboratories 
and boasting of exceptional staffs of professors. The require- 
ments are not exactly the same all over the country; there- 
fore, universities have to select which of them must be fully 
answered to. If I understand well, this is what your institu- 
tion has been doing for years, and it has become famous in 
the field of pure and applied science, with notable under- 
takings in letters and art. 

What is our own position in Quebec and Montreal? We 
alone on the American continent teach all the subjects of 
university courses in French. Our faculty of letters com- 
prises Greek, Latin, and English, but specializes in French 
and French-Canadian literature. Our faculty of law trains 
its pupils to apply the laws of the country which are twofold; 
the French regime laws which we have preserved, and the 
English laws brought to us in 1763. Our civil laws are 
French, and any one wishing to get familiar with them has 
a splendid opportunity to do so in Montreal. I have spoken 
lengthily of theology, philosophy, and social science: Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and Ottawa are the only three universities 
where the Catholic view in these all-important domains of 
thought can be secured. It is our aim steadily to develop 
the teaching of letters, law, social science, philosophy, and 
religious doctrine, in order to make of our universities Latin 
centers of culture on this Anglo-Saxon continent. Such was 
the mission our French-Canadian ancestors contemplated 
as early as 1770, when they attempted the foundation of the 
Royal George College, whose name alone remained. This 
mission is still our goal. 
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May I end this strange sermon by quoting an illustrious 
man who has drawn the charter of Catholic universities in 
a powerful document entitled ‘‘Deus scientiarum Dominus.” 
On the occasion of the golden jubilee of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, His Holiness Pius XI wrote words 
which can be listened to and understood by every Christian 
educationist worthy of the name. Here they are: ‘““Through 
the University, it will be possible to bring to bear upon the 
most pressing problems of the day the full force of those 
principles of justice and charity in which alone they will find 
their solution. In the course of Our Pontificate, we have 
had occasion to treat these problems more than once in our 
Encyclical Letters; here We wish only to point out the solid 
basis upon which Our teaching rests. Since the sciences of 
civics, sociology, and economics deal with individual and 
collective human welfare, they cannot escape from the phil- 
osophical and religious implications of man’s origin, nature, 
and destiny. If they ignore God, they can never hope to 
understand adequately the creature which He formed in 
His own image and likeness, and whom He sent His own 
Divine Son to redeem. Christian teaching alone, in its 
majestic integrity, can give full meaning and compelling mo- 
tive to the demand for human rights and liberties because 
it alone gives worth and dignity to human personality. In 
consequence of his high conception of the nature and gifts 
of man, the Catholic is necessarily the champion of true 
human rights and the defender of true human liberties; it 
is in the name of God Himself that he cries out against 
any civic philosophy which would degrade man to the posi- 
tion of a soulless pawn in a sordid game of power and pres- 
tige, or would seek to banish him from membership in the 
human family; it is in the same Holy Name that he opposes 
any social philosophy which would regard man as a mere 
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him at the throat of his fellows in a blind, brutish class strug- 
gle for existence.” 


fe LR 


Let my last word be a wish of success and prosperity to 
the most distinguished and cultured President of this noble 
Institution; to the numerous and competent staff of profes- 
sors who have greeted me so sympathetically; to the stu- 
dents so carefully selected and diligently trained, who com- 
pose the intellectual posterity of a great and far-sighted 
man, the founder of this University. God bless us all! And 
may His grace make of us complete men, I mean: learned, 
philosophical, and religious men! Amen. 

OLIVIER MAURAULT. 


THINKING FOR ONESELF’ 
R. PRESIDENT, Members of the Graduating Class, 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Commencement not only has 
its ceremonials, but it has its ritual of routine. It has its fa- 
miliar phrases. Intelligent members of the graduating class 
can almost predict what the commencement speaker is going 
to say. It is fortunate that we should have arrangements 
of this kind which enable us to listen to the old, familiar 
phrases with a certain warm satisfaction. One of these 
familiar formulas is this: ‘My dear young friends of the 
graduating class, as you go out into the world, one thing 
let us hope you will begin to do. You have learned to think 
for yourselves and now as you enter the careers which lie 
before you may you continue this life of reason and the ap- 
plication of rational principles to the experiences which 
come to you day by day.”” How well it sounds! 

Yet what assumptions there are which have not been in- 
vestigated! It seems almost unkind to raise certain ques- 
tions, the answers to which have been taken for granted. 
How many college students are congenitally prepared to 
think for themselves? How can they be induced to try? 
Does our educational system really encourage reflection? 
What are the conditions of actually thinking for oneself? 
And, after all, does thinking for oneself, in the sense of liv- 


ing the intellectual life, make one popular in our country in 
these days? 


1A stenographic report of an address delivered at the twenty-fourth com- 
mencement convocation of the Rice Institute by George E. Vincent, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President of the Rockefeller Foundation, retired, at nine o’clock Mon- 
day morning, June 5, 1939. 
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These are pertinent questions. It would be rash to try to 
answer all these questions in a single address. It would be 
also unfair not to point out that there are serious difficulties 
in the way of those who propose to think for themselves. 
In the first place, think of all the ready-made ideas which, 
from childhood on, are poured into our minds: family, 
community, church, school, radio, motion-picture, all the 
influences of the press, publications of various kinds, con- 
versation day by day: all these pour into our minds ready- 
made ideas, assumptions, conventional phrases, values of 
one sort and another. Is it possible for us to examine all 
these ideas day by day, to go over them, revising them in the 
light of reason and reorganizing our thought and our ideas 
and our prejudices? You only have to raise the question to 
see how great the difficulties are. 

Or, again, when you think of the complexity of life, when 
you think of all that has been discovered and all that is 
going to be discovered in the future, how can one individual 
hope really to know for himself more than a tiny fragment 
of all this confusing mass of information and knowledge 
which lies about him? Obviously all he can do is to cultivate 
a small field and then trust to others as to the fields with 
which they are familiar. Intelligence in these days is largely 
displayed in the sort of authorities whom a person selects to 
trust. 

Then there is another thing that needs to be borne in mind. 
Thinking for yourself is likely to make you unpopular be- 
cause it may not necessarily lead you to the conclusions that 
you ought to reach. When we older people advise you to 
think for yourselves, of course what we really mean is that 
we expect you to reach the conclusions which are identical 
with our own. It is disconcerting when, instead of running 
smoothly in the well-worn grooves, you jump the track. 
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When then you differ from the community, you are likely to 
find yourselves unpopular, so that many people who might 
be able to think if they were really bent upon it, feel that 
on the whole it is unwise to antagonize their community. 
These are some of the difficulties. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Thinking for oneself may be 
considered a counsel of perfection. It may be possible merely 
to attain it in an approximate degree, but nevertheless try- 
ing to think for oneself is so valuable an aid in the develop- 
ment of personality, so essential to the sound growth of 
a true society, that it is something to be encouraged in spite 
of difficulties. So if at the outset I point out that it is by no 
means smooth sailing I hope that you won’t at all infer that 
I offer counsels of despair. 

Now let us look into this tradition that man is a thinking 
animal. It has a respectable and long history. We go back 
necessarily—we could go back farther but we will not—to 
the ancient Greeks. Don’t be alarmed. It is said of the 
president of a certain university that every time he starts 
this side of Homer it is so much clear gain for the audience. 
I start a long time this side of Homer; of course one must 
mention Plato and Aristotle if only to show that one is 
familiar with these names. The Greeks represented a real 
insistence upon the intellectual life, and it is from these old 
Greek philosophers that this splendid tradition starts. Of 
course Rome had something to do with it, but not very much, 
for Rome has been aptly described as a kind of Typhoid 
Mary who carried the germs of Greek culture throughout 
the world without getting the disease herself. 

Then of course by that delightfully rapid process which 
lets us slip through the Middle Ages, we come to the Renais- 
sance, when the ideas of ancient Greece, preserved in the 
monasteries of Europe, came again to their own, and men 
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like Erasmus and Sir Thomas More were able to interpret 
to their generation the glories and the intellectual achieve- 
ments of ancient Athens. And then we come to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in England and Scotland 
with Locke and Hume, and later Adam Smith and the two 
Mills. What a contribution they made to the idea that man 
is a thinking animal! In the eighteenth century in France 
we have the French Encyclopedists and men like Turgot, 
Condorcet, Diderot, D’Alembert, and Voltaire, who made 
their contributions to this notion that man is an intellectual 
creature dominating the world. The theories of popular 
government were based upon the belief in widespread human 
intelligence. The economic man was represented as wisely 
seeking his own best interests. 

It was in the nineteenth century that we had the glorious 
achievements of modern science, the results of research ap- 
plied in the fields of industry and transportation. You are 
all familiar with that magnificent address which describes 
these almost miraculous achievements and exalts man as the 
master of the universe and in charge of his destiny. 

All very beautiful. All very charming. All very satis- 
factory to people who like to maintain the conviction that 
we are thinking creatures. But unfortunately there are peo- 
ple who have been in doubt about it all the while. Even in 
ancient Athens they were not all completely hypnotized. 
In one of those comic operas which Aristophanes made so 
popular in Athens, you remember there was a house repre- 
sented as the house of Socrates. On the outside was a sign 
reading, ‘“Thinking Done Here,” and the whole Athenian 
audience would roar with as much delight as an American 
audience would take in making fun of a college professor. 
Yes, there were serious doubts. There were supercilious 
aristocrats who would have none of the idea that there were 
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any considerable number of people who were capable of 
thinking. There were cynics who, observing human be- 
havior, felt very certain that man was not a rational crea- 
ture. Then came the time when so-called crowd psychologists 
studied the behavior of great masses of people, and laid 
stress upon impulse and emotion and the suggestibility of 
groups of people. 

Next, along with the crowd psychologists, came the peo- 
ple who began to make mental tests and to examine large 
numbers of human beings. The conclusion some of them 
reached—mind you, I am not responsible for any of this; 
I am merely reporting it—was that only a small proportion 
of any human group is really capable of thinking. This also 
gave a serious blow to the theory that man is a rational 
creature. 

Furthermore, there was a great deal of discussion about 
the working of modern popular government. Cynical peo- 
ple began to wonder whether after all it was really true, as 
the early enthusiasts thought, that government could be 
safely based upon the assumption of the intelligence of great 
numbers; whether the economic man could be counted upon 
to pursue with intelligent selfishness his own ends. 

The anti-intellectual movement has reached its climax in 
the totalitarian countries. There they make no bones of 
saying that thinking is one of the most dangerous things 
possible. ‘Thinking is taboo in the totalitarian countries, 
and from their point of view rightly so. If I were running 
a country as Hitler and Mussolini are running their coun- 
tries I wouldn’t allow anybody to think for a moment; they 
might question my pretensions and abilities. That would be 
fatal to my supreme control and prestige. There can be no 
thinking among the many in a totalitarian country. A per- 
son has to accept with complete faith and to obey humbly. 
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To think independently is to be a traitor. Here we have the 
complete antithesis of the intellectual life. 

There have been other influences that we have to take 
into account. People have been attacking our educational 
institutions. They are actually saying, these people—for 
example, Abraham Flexner, and Robert Hutchins, and that 
sardonic person, A. J. Nock—that our higher education is 
lacking in true intellectual discipline, in unity and cultural 
value and philosophic insight. These critics deplore prema- 
ture specialization and preoccupation with vocational and 
professional training. 

In that most interesting and stimulating baccalaureate 
address yesterday morning the speaker pointed out the dan- 
gers of a type of education which neglects such attempts at 
unity, and seems satisfied with a scattering, fragmentary, 
curriculum. The critics of higher education in the United 
States have even implied that universities and colleges are 
turning out a product of anti-intellectuals. It is asserted that 
the devotion of the average alumnus to the intellectual life 
falls far short of fanaticism; that a University Club is about 
the last place in which you would expect to find especially 
detached and dispassionate discussion of current questions. 
Then, too, it is pointed out that there are many people who 
are afraid to have things investigated; that they prefer that 
many subjects should not be too closely scrutinized. As a 
result of reflection there might be unpleasant consequences. 
And so there is a feeling that it is better not to be too in- 
tellectual, not to inquire too keenly. 

For these and other reasons there has been a distinct 
reaction against the theory that man is a thinking animal. 
One might almost say, if one were pessimistic, that reason 
is in retreat and that we have come to the days when feeling, 
emotion, prejudice, hatred, all sorts of things which have 
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little or no intellectual content, are taking possession of the 
world. 

Some declare that this is an era of propaganda. The 
very term “propaganda” implies that the vast majority of 
people are not able to protect themselves against dangerous 
ideas; we must not let them know about some of these things 
because they have not the intellectual capacity, which pre- 
sumably we possess, to protect themselves against the dan- 
gerous fallacies which are abroad in the world. 

It is easy to make out a case for the assertion that the 
means of propaganda, all the means of spreading ideas, all 
the means of influencing vast numbers of people, have been 
brought to a state of perfection which has never been known 
before. It is a time when thoughtful people find it hard 
to be optimistic. But it is also well to remember that there 
has been never a time when the potentialities of thinking, 
the possibilities of stirring thought, the possibilities of reach- 
ing the people capable of thinking, have been so great as 
they are at the present time. If there is danger there is 
also hope. It is this hope that one ought to stress when there 
is so great a temptation to take a gloomy view. 

Now we come to an interesting fact which I feel I should 
point out to members of the graduating class. There are 
ways of maintaining one’s reputation for thinking and at 
the same time of avoiding the pain of doing it. It is com- 
forting to know these ways. There are three of them. The 
first way is to associate only with like-minded people. If 
you associate only with such companions you hear sound 
ideas which are identical with yours. There is little danger 
that two conflicting ideas will get into your head at once, 
create a conscious problem, and so bring on an attack of 
involuntary, unpremeditated reflection. Associating with 
like-minded people is one of the most satisfactory things 
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that I know. It gives you a sense of intellectual activity 
without any of the effort which is ordinarily involved. You 
remember that description of a dogmatic old gentleman who 
was said not to think but simply to rearrange his prejudices. 

In much the same way, in the second place, the reading 
of one newspaper, or of journals of one party, is a protection 
against unwelcome reflection. It enables you to have a uni- 
fied point of view. It avoids conflicting ideas. And reading 
books of very much thé same sort has the same effect. In 
other words, when it comes to the selection of reading mat- 
ter, if you will pick out what is pretty sure to confirm those 
settled convictions which are already yours, you will have 
again that stimulating sense of something going on inside 
your head without any of the painful consequences which 
might occur if something were really going on. 

In the third place, one may recommend the use of phrases. 
Most of our ideas have been worked out in ready-made 
phrases. Education to a considerable extent consists in 
passing these ready-made phrases on to the next generation. 
To be sure, sometimes the phrases and the facts drift so far 
apart that there is slight embarrassment, but on the whole 
the phrases wear well. These phrases, having been elab- 
orated and passed on for generations, cover the ground 
well. The person who has a large store of phrases makes 
you think of one of these modern business machines with 
little buttons sticking out all over it. Any topic that is on 
one of these buttons is available. All you have to do is to 
push the button and the appropriate phrase will be immedi- 
ately discharged. It is to be hoped that members of the 
graduating class have been provided with a supply of phrases 
which will be ample to satisfy their parents. 

You might say that the average person is one who is 
simply teeming with these ready-made phrases. Robert 
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Louis Stevenson has described this average person as one | 
“who never by any happy accident says the unexpected 
thing.” He is thoroughly predictable. Some friends of mine 
in Milwaukee once formed a society called ‘“The Society for 
the Suppression of the Obvious Remark.” ‘They were very 
clever people but some of their meetings were held in almost 
complete silence. 

If you want to keep up this illusion of reflection, phrases 
are, above all, highly desirable. For example, you will find 
a gentleman who ponderously says that “labor should cer- 
tainly have the right to organize and employers equally 
ought to have the right to organize but both of them should 
remember that there is a larger interest, the public interest. 
If they keep this well in mind, on the whole, everything 
being equal, in the long run, things will work out all right.” 

And now one more essential point. You have been won- 
dering, some of you, why I have spoken in this seemingly dis- 
respectful way of man as an intellectual creature when we 
are confronted by the supreme achievements of modern 
science, modern industry, the application of research to all 
the problems of our contemporary life. Let me make a 
sharp distinction at the outset between the ability to solve 
a problem, a specific problem in which the solver is greatly 
interested and which he uses his wits to solve—to make a 
sharp distinction between that and what we may describe 
as ‘‘the intellectual life.” 

They are very different things. In the first we have been 
enormously successful. It is with respect to the second that 
we have difficulties to confront. If I may use an illustration, 
which I hope you won’t misinterpret, I should like to tell 
you about an experiment I once saw a number of years ago 
at Yale University. I was connected at the time with the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which supplied Yale with enough 
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money for four chimpanzees. These chimpanzees were to be 
experimented with. While it was not explicitly affirmed, 
one got the impression that if the results were satisfactory 
they might be applied to the slightly higher species known 
as Yale freshmen. 

I was invited to see an experiment with a chimpanzee. It 
was led into a bare room. Three ordinary boxes were scat- 
tered about. A ripe banana was suspended from the ceiling. 
The moment the chimpanzee had been introduced to us he 
began looking around in a desultory way. Suddenly he saw 
the banana. He was completely transformed. He had a 
passion for bananas, especially for ripe bananas. You could 
see him drawn passionately toward the banana. He began 
jumping for it, but he couldn’t come anywhere near it. After 
he had tried in vain a number of times, he seemed to be per- 
plexed. His brow appeared corrugated with thought, but 
it was so corrugated to begin with that it was hard to tell. 
Finally after many futile efforts he looked around; saw one 
of the boxes which lay in a corner. He pushed the box 
toward the center at one side of the banana, and from this 
elevation he made a jump. He came nearer the prize but 
not near enough. After trying several times he pondered 
again. There were still two other boxes. He put box num- 
ber two on box number one and took another jump. He 
came nearer but not close enough. It was tantalizing. 
Finally he discovered the third box, piled it on the first two; 
from that he jumped once more, triumphantly grabbed the 
banana, hurried into a corner, stripped off the skin, and 
gorged himself with the delicious titbit. 

Man, if he may be likened to the monkey with the banana, 
is extremely clever once he sees a banana that he passion- 
ately craves. He uses his wits to extreme capacity to seize 
that banana. Whether it be a scientific discovery, a great 
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invention, whether it be solving a commercial problem, writ- 
ing a poem, creating a statue or a picture, promoting a social 
reform, whatever achievement it may be, it is a problem 
which he solves by the use of his mind. It is a problem that 
is specific. It is a problem that has a bearing upon his own 
innermost desire. Man has shown marvelous capacity to 
meet situations of that kind. 

But that is a quite different thing from thinking in the 
sense of living an intellectual life. President Lowell, when 
he had described the new House System at Harvard, said 
in his ironic way, “You see, gentlemen, the whole idea is to 
make the intellectual life respectable in Cambridge.” ‘There — 
you have an allusion to a very different thing from specific 
problem solving. What did President Lowell mean by “the 
intellectual life’? He meant by the intellectual life an atti- 
tude toward all the aspects of existence. He meant rational 
control of emotions. He meant a mental attitude, an intel- 
lectually controlled attitude toward all the experiences of 
life, towards one’s fellows, toward the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. He had in mind something which was beautifully 
shadowed forth yesterday in the baccalaureate address. 
The educated man is a man whose education and whose in- 
telligence have enabled him to gain insight into the world, 
sensitiveness to beauty, and given him some conception of 
the unity of knowledge and of the possibilities of living in 
harmony with the forces of the universe. 

Now we come to close quarters with the specific require- 
ments that are laid down for persons who are in earnest 
about disciplined thinking. These are by no means easy. 
What is the first of these? If you are to think soundly you 
must think in a detached, dispassionate, unemotional way. 
If you can imagine a conservative lawyer a little while ago 
considering the proposition to increase the sum of justice by 
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multiplying justices, you will get some idea of what self- 
control involves. If you expected him to be detached, you 
expected almost more than human nature is capable of; yet 
that is one of the requirements of thinking if you are going 
to think in accordance with the rules of sound reflection. 

In the next place, one must not only be detached but he 
must be logical. ‘Logic’? means something very different 
from what it did once. When I was an undergraduate they 
taught one logic. It consisted largely of major premises, 
minor premises, and looking out for dangerous things called 
“undistributed middles.”’ We were very good at that; we 
were logical, but were rarely able to apply it to anything 
outside of a classroom. In these days logic is a very different 
thing. It is not any more a question of black and white. 
Everything is some shade of gray. It is not ‘“‘this’” and 
“that”’ but “more or less,’ and that is a kind of logic that 
is really difficult to get on with. A Scotchman—it would be 
a Scotchman—has recently written a book called “Straight 
and Crooked Thinking.’”’ One chapter describes ‘‘thirty-four 
tricks of crooked thinking.”’ I was distressed to discover 
with how many of these I was familiar. 

In the third place—you are going to cower when I men- 
tion this—you must be open-minded. Now open-mindedness 
is a very difficult thing to describe accurately. There are 
some people so open-minded they have minds like summer 
houses, every breeze that blows passes through them, as in 
this pavilion. Again there is what may be described as the 
putty-blower or bean-blower mind. It is tubular. You put in 
first one pellet of putty and then insert a second. When you 
blow, out flies the first, while the second remains. There is 
usually one idea at a time in a tubular mind. And it is open 
at both ends. That is not a happy figure. 

A truly open-minded person has a door to his mind with 
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a critical guardian on duty. Ideas are examined as they pass. 
Worse than that; the alert guardian goes out and drags 
the ideas in. To be real thinkers you must go out and grab 
ideas and drag them in and examine them with care. More 
than that; if you find new ideas that you recognize as valid 
in whole or part, you have to let them remain. Next you 
have to see how their remaining affects other ideas that are 
already on the premises. If you are going to preserve a 
mental unity, you must readjust old ideas to new ideas, gen- 
erally a painful process. 

Of course there is a way of getting out of that. If you 
have your mind divided up into all kinds of pigeonholes, 
and keep your science in one pigeonhole, your religion in 
another pigeonhole, your morality in another pigeonhole, 
and never take anything out of two pigeonholes at the same 
time, you can go through life with the most miscellaneous 
collection of mutually destructive notions under your hat 
without ever suspecting it. 

But if you take things out and look them over, then you 
have to make up your mind, which is an extraordinarily irk- 
some task. Some people never get to that point. They keep 
what is called ‘‘suspended judgment.’ Suspended judgment 
means not jumping to conclusions, one of the pleasant forms 
of intellectual gymnastics. Not knowing exactly where you 
started or what you have gone over, but conscious of the 
fact that you have landed somewhere with both feet, is a 
great satisfaction. Yet if you are really to be a thinker you 
must have suspended judgment. You must wait until the 
evidence is in. 

There are people, however, who suspend their judgments 
permanently. They never can make up their minds, which 
is sometimes called the academic weakness. They see so 
many sides of the subject that they cannot look at any one 
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with any continuity. They find it almost impossible to reach 
a conclusion. When I was an undergraduate we had a dear 
old president at Yale, Noah Porter. He had many habitual 
phrases. One of these was “‘what might be called.’ He 
never left behind him an unprotected statement. He was 
resourceful in prophylactic phrases. He used “what might 
be called” thirty-seven times in forty minutes. The story 
goes that once in college chapel at the end of the long 
prayer he asked the Lord to forgive us ‘what might be 
called our trespasses.” 

If one is really going to think, one must go on beyond 
suspended judgment and must make up one’s mind, which 
means reaching a conclusion, coming to a decision. It in- 
volves action; it means deciding to do something. One of the 
fallacies is that thinking is somehow detached from action, 
that thinking does not often lead to anything except pleasant 
philosophical examination of what other people are doing. 

True thinking means eventually making up one’s mind, 
but not irrevocably, because, if some new ideas turn up, the 
open-minded thinker has to revise his judgments; the guard- 
ian at the door has to open it again, and a process of revision 
follows. In other words, one not only makes up his mind, 
but is prepared to revise his judgment when new evidence 
comes in. If anybody has any doubt about it being a painful 
thing to think, he has but to reflect upon this aspect of the 
subject. 

Finally comes one of the most difficult tasks of all. If one 
is going truly to be a thinker one must be tolerant. Toler- 
ance is very generally misunderstood. Tolerance is nowa- 
days confused with a jaunty indifference. I can remember 
when people believed their theology so earnestly that they 
felt really anxious about the future of people who did not 
belong to their church. But in these days we have so amiable 
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a tolerance that we feel no such concern. But this is not 
true tolerance; it is only a lack of conviction, an easy in- 
difference. 

There is a charming anecdote of a High-Church Epis- 
copalian and a Baptist who fell into conversation once. How 
it happened I don’t know, but in a democratic society this 
sort of thing may occur. The Episcopalian spoke impres- 
sively of the Episcopal Church, especially of the High- 
Church party; he implied with urbanity and with a disarm- 
ing indirection that people who belonged to the Episcopal 
Church not only enjoyed certain advantages in this world 
but improved distinctly their chances in the next. After the 
Baptist had listened to this for a considerable time he 
reached what might appropriately be called the saturation 
point. ‘You don’t mean to say,” he expostulated, ‘that the 
Episcopal Church offers the only means of salvation?” 
“No, indeed,” replied the Churchman, ‘“‘I shouldn’t think of 
saying such a thing. Doubtless there are other means of 
salvation but no gentleman would take advantage of them.” 

No; true tolerance is not a jaunty indifference. Tolerance 
is something quite different. This being a Southern state, I 
know that you are familiar with the classical languages and 
therefore, although in the North it is nowadays something 
of a risk to make classical allusions, I cannot help taking 
advantage of your classical background to stress the etymol- 
ogy of the word “tolerant” with an anecdote. 

At the time I was graduated from Yale they were doing 
dangerous things at Harvard. They are always doing dan- 
gerous things at Harvard which sooner or later have to be 
followed at Yale. Harvard had dropped Greek from the 
admission requirements entirely, and reduced the amount of 
Latin demanded for admission as well as for graduation. 
Dear old President Porter was in tears. He made an appeal 
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to us alumni of Yale to stand by the classical languages. 
Well, we had just come through. We didn’t propose to have 
the chaps who followed us get out of anything that had been 
required of us. We were loyal to the classical tradition. 
After President Porter had made his tearful speech, he 
called on William M. Evarts, the senior senator from New 
York, who had a dry wit. He rose and said, ‘“Gentlemen, 
I want to endorse what the President of Yale has so elo- 
quently said about the fundamental importance of the classi- 
cal languages. Why, gentlemen, when you come to think 
about it, the classical languages are at the very foundations 
of our civilization. Most of the ordinary relations of life can 
be summed up in the two Latin words ‘meum’ and ‘tuum’ and 
if in any circumstances these relations become involved and 
confused, a third Latin word solves the problem, ‘suum’.”’ 

This word tolerance comes from the Latin word which 
you recognize, a Latin word which means to bear, to endure 
something, to carry a burden, to stand up under a load. 
True tolerance is no easy thing. True tolerance means that 
one has the courage and the intellectual integrity to look at 
an idea no matter how unwelcome and distasteful that idea 
may seem at first appearance. The tolerant man has the 
courage and the intellectual honesty to examine that idea, 
and, furthermore, if that idea appeals to him ultimately as 
valid, he has the courage to accept it and make such read- 
justment to it as the case demands. That is tolerance, a 
hard thing, a test of mind and character. 

This is not all; one may reject an idea for himself and 
still stand resolutely for the right of another to express and 
advocate that idea, not an easy thing. That is another test 
of true tolerance. No one can profess to be an honest, 
straightforward thinker who does not practice to the best of 
his ability this essential virtue of tolerance. 
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These are times, my friends, when we are called upon to 
exercise tolerance, not in the easy-going sense which we de- 
scribed a little while ago, but in the true sense of being able 
to stand courageously against the prejudices, the group 
antagonisms, the racial hatreds, the misunderstandings, the 
social conflicts of our day. This is a period when graduates 
of our institutions will have the opportunity to show what 
sort of qualities they possess when they are faced with these 
problems of tolerance. In spite of fantastic testimony 
brought forward before the Dies Committee in Washing- 
ton, we have no reason to believe that Fascism is organized 
on any large or effective scale in this country. But we have 
every reason to realize that the Fascist spirit is manifesting 
itself in many places and in many ways. Thus it becomes a 
duty and high obligation of educated, cultivated people, 
whose minds are in control of their emotions, to do all in 
their power to minimize and to withstand these waves of 
emotion, hostility, and hatred which sometimes threaten the 
unity and peace of our country. 

Fascism dare not tolerate differences of opinion. If a 
man or a small group of men undertakes to do the thinking 
for a nation, then tolerance becomes a source of weakness. 
But in a society which still believes that truth can best prevail 
by freedom of discussion and by allowing ideas, under cer- 
tain restrictions, to struggle for survival under the control 
of reason and of argument—in such a country, we who be- 
lieve in our institutions must stand steadfastly for true toler- 
ance, and in our own personal daily life try to restrain those 
characteristics which are the very essence of the dangerous 
Fascist spirit. 

I hope I haven’t given the impression that thinking is a 
kind of desiccated process, that it is detached from emotion, 
that it is something that can be entirely disassociated from 
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the whole life of the individual. That is a grotesque mis- 
understanding. The emotions and sentiments are a part of 
the life of every individual. The intellectual life consists 
in having mental control over one’s emotions, not detach- 
ment from them. 

We can go back twenty-five hundred years to an ideal 
which is set forth in Plato’s dialogue The Republic. He 
there describes the just man. Who is the just man? The just 
man is he whose emotions, whose appetites, whose lower 
nature are always under the control of reason. All these 
elements are present, but reason is in control. That old 
dream of twenty-five hundred years ago holds good of our 
day. Ihe man or woman who lives the intellectual life, like 
the just man of Plato’s Republic, is one who has appetites 
and emotions but whose calm reason is always in control. 
He lives with serenity and good-will, enjoying what have 
been so well called ‘“‘good states of mind.” 

What our country needs today, if our institutions are to 
be preserved, is an increasing number of men and women 
who, scattered through the whole nation, live day by day 
this intellectual life in which the reflective powers are in 
control of emotion and of passion, guiding feelings and senti- 
ments into sound and sane channels of loyalty to our social 
order. We look to our colleges and universities for recruits 
for this elite, not of economic or “‘society”’ status, but an elite 
of brains and character who can play a part out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. 

So I repeat we look to our colleges and universities for 
recruits for this elite, but not to our colleges and universities 
exclusively, for under a democratic system there are many 
other sources in our population of hard-headed people, as 
we call them, who have their emotions under control. 

Yet largely we do look to our colleges and universities 
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for men and women, in relatively small numbers but with 
great influence, who in the future will play a part in our 
society, bulwarks against waves of prejudice, hatred, and 
passion, and defenders of sanity, good-will, tolerance, and 
faith in popular institutions, which are the safeguards and 
very foundations of our social and political order. 

GEoRGE E. VINCENT. 
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